2 January

.fter Le Grand Meaulnes, read Le Bal du Comte SQrgd, which I
had never read either.1

Extraordinary assurance of this book; almost excessive. It has about
it something of the wager and of acrobatics. The achievement is almost
perfect (despite incomprehensible stylistic weaknesses for some fifteen
pages toward the middle of the book). Far superior to all the other
productions of Radiguet and to Le Grand Meaulnes, of which the in-
terest becomes diluted; which spreads out over too great a number of
pages and too long a space of time; somewhat uncertain in outline,
with the most charming giving out at the end of the first hundred
pages. The rest of the book chases after that first virginal emotion,
trying in vain to recapture it , . . I am well aware that this is the
very subject of the book; but it is also its shortcoming, so that it was
perhaps not possible to bring it off better.

An unrecapturable freshness. . . .

The farmer's children were not content to tie a pan to the tail of
this unfortunate stray dog; through a refinement of cruelty, they
twisted around his leg the end of a long barbed wire, in which the
dog gets tangled up and hurts himself. Em., warned of this, went
around the avenue to find him; she took care to take our bitch along,
counting on her flair to find the poor hunted animal, which had gone
to take refuge in a shed, between the buggies and the agricultural im-
plements. Em. calls a farm-hand to help her free the dog from his
shackles. She wants to give him some of the soup she was talcing to the
farm dogs, as she does every evening. But the miserable victim, pant-
ing and out of his wits, took flight as soon as he was freed, most likely
to go and die a bit farther off; anywhere whatever, but out of sight of
men.

Em. was not able to sleep last night (nor I either, moveover), too
angered and grieved by the imbecile cruelty of those children. I can
explain it to myself only by their idleness (they are having a few days'
holiday) and their lack of imagination. Imagination alone, it seems to
me, can bring out true pity. No hope that the parents will inflict on
those children the severe spanking they deserve and one would like
to see them get.

1 Big Meaulnes was Alain-Fournier's only novel, for he was killed at the
front in 1914. The Count's Ball was Raymond Radiguet's second novel, pub-
lished after his death at the age of twenty.